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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6oo acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 


Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Jcb Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Bistz Communism 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does sof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildi dapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 








gs are Pp 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. ‘They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
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the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 


Communities right where they are. 


| house-keeping matters. 


A PORTRAIT. 





Simple in Youth, but not austere in age, 
Calm, though not cold, and cheerful though a sage; 
Too true to flatter, and too kind to sneer, 
And only just when seemingly severe ; 
So gently blending courtesy and art, 
That wisdom’s life seemed borrowing friendship’s heart. 
Taught by the sorrows that his age has known, 
In others’ trials to forget his own, 
As hour by hour his lengthened day declined, 
The sweetest radiance lighted o’er his mind. 
Cold were the lips that spoke his early praise, 
And hushed the voices of his morning days, 
Yet the same accents dwelt on every tongue, 
And love renewing kept him ever young. 
—Holmes. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 


A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
IX. 


HEN John entered on his publishing enter- 

prise at Putney, in the fall of 1838, he 

began in the simplest manner. Neighbor Cutler, a 
kind of tinker by trade, and one of those stony- 
ground believers in whom the love of the truth 
wilts and dies the moment trouble comes, lent him 
the use of a small room up stairs in his saw-mill. 
John sent his younger brother George to Keene 
for three weeks to get a smattering of the printing 
business, and then commenced with prophetic calm- 
ness his Jife-work. Meanwhile his wife, Harriet 
A., and his sisters Harriet and Charlotte, were left 
pretty much alone at the house. They associated 
little with the families in the village, and having no 
more to do than ladies usually have, they began 
to feel very lonesome with John gone all day. 
Finally one morning after putting the house to 
rights, and leaving Sally with directions about the 
dinner, they started out to see what John was 
about. They found him distributing new type in- 
After watching: him a few minutes, they 
caught the fever of industry, and their quick and 
careful fingers were soon employed in putting the 
shining types into the little boxes. The next day 
they went again to the saw-mill, and assisted Jolin, 
who was “setting up” “The Way of Holiness,” by 
glancing ahead at his copy and setting a word at a 
time to hand to him when he reached it. As he 
was but a novice in the art, his progress was 
thus considerably accelerated. These young ladies 
were full of zeal, and liked their new employ- 
ment so much that they determined to continue 
itevery day. Mrs. Freeman, a woman of some de- 
votion to the cause of Perfectionism in the earlier 
stages of its development, volunteered to look after 
Accordingly, we might 
thereafter have seen the two Harriets and Charlotte 
starting for the saw-mill every morning, returning 
to dinner at noon, then back again for several hours 
in the afternoon. Fora considerable part of the 
time they kept factory hours, going and coming 
with the bell. ‘We used to remark,” said Mother 
Noyes the other day, “that we had become quite 
like the working-people who went to and from 
the factory at the same time we did.’ By and by, 
Mr. Cutler let them have a better room in the story 
above, and this they carpeted and made quite 
attractive in other ways. When winter came, they 
carried their dinner in a pail, and had cozy times 
sitting beside the little stove, munching the cold 
viands .and chatting enthusiastically of future 


to cases. 
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F¥OURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


( New Series. Vol. XI1., No. 18 
Whole No. 1570. 


schemes. From this simple beginning sprang the 
system so common in the Community, of the com- 
bination of the sexes in labor. 

After finishing “The Way of Holiness” they 
continued the publication of 7ke Witness, a paper 
begun at Ithaca, and issued at odd times for six 
years. To this periodical all the members of the 
family contributed. It is almost amusing to ob- 
serve some of the themes on which these youthful 
essayists wrote, yet with downright earnestness. 
“The Piety of Micah and his Mother,” is the title 
of an article by George in his seventeenth year. 
The following from the pen of Charlotte appeared 
in the seventh number, and may convey a better 
: : - cs 8 
idea than any thing we can write of the spirit which 
animated her and the Putney school.  Char- 
lotte was then in her twentieth year, but she had 
clearly become an earnest woman. There is no 
attempt in this article, nor in the entire volume of 
the Witness, at fine writing. She thus records her 
investigation of the New Testament on the sub- 
ject of overcoming “the wicked one: ” 

“ He that Overcometh shall lnherit all Things.” 

The questions that naturally present themselves 
on reading this passage, are, first, What is to be 
overcome? and second, How is the victory to be 
obtained which secures to us this glorious inherit- 
ance? Satisfactory answers to both these ques- 
tions are found in the Bible; and from the same 
source may be drawn great encouragement for those 
who count the danger of the battle unworthy to be 
compared with the joy that is set before them. 

1. What is to be overcome? Comparing the fol- 
lowing texts with each other, the answer is plain: 
“Be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
In another place, the judgment ot this world and its 
Prince are identified— Now is the judgment of 
this world, now is the Prince of this world cast out.” 
John 12: 34. A still more distinct answer is given 
in 1 John, 2: 13. ‘* 1 write unto you young men, 
because ye have overcome the wecked one.” It is 
also said in Rev. 12 ; 11, “They overcame him by 
the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their 
testimony.” By the preceding verses, we find that 
him refers to that “ wicked one,” “the Prince of 
this world,” “called the Devil and Satan.” He is 
then the foe to be overcome. And perhaps here it 
would be proper to pause and form some estimate 
of the power which he can bring against us, before 
we proceed to ascertain how we can defeat him. At 
the first mention of him in the Bible, he is said to 
be “more swdéi/e than any beast of the field.” Of 
course the experience of nearly six thousand years 
in the practice of iniquity has added very much to 
his power in this respect: and it is said in Rev. 12: 
9g, he ‘ decetveth the whole world.” He is also the 
* Prince of this world,” and his dominion as uni- 
versal as death, for that is his “ power.” This con- 
sideration reduces the power of the greatest con- 
querors to nothing in comparison with that of the 
adversary the Christian must overcome, 

2. How ts the adversary to be overcome? To 
this there is adefinite answer in 1 John, 5 : 4—“ This 
is the victory that overcometh the world, even our 
Jaith.” Numerous other texts are to the same ef- 
feci, as, “* Who is he that overcometh but se that 
believeth that Fesus ts the Son of God?” 1 John, 
5 : 5. “ All things are possible to him that believeth.” 
Mark g: 23. It is said in a verse before quoted, 
* They overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, 
and by the word of their testimony.” By faith, 
then, we have access to the blood (the /i/z) of Him 
who overcame the world, spoiled principalities and 
powers, and led captivity captive. His blood be- 
comes life and strength in the heart, and his Spirit 
a two-edged sword in the mouth. And saith is 
“jot of ourselves, it is the gift of God.” Thus 
our sufficiency for this battle is of God; and truly, 
stronger and wiser is he that is in us than he that 
is in the world. Clothed in the armor of God, and 
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following the Captain of his salvation, victory over | Criticism is the warning thereof, and so it becomes 
* * * * * 


the wiles of the devil, to the believer, is certain. 

Great encouragement to the “/fazth that over- 
cometh the world” may be drawn from the fact, 
that thousands and thousands have thus overcome, 
and have entered upon the reward of their labors, 
the promised inheritance, We know that all they 
who dwell in the Paradise of God, and go no more 
out, have thus conquered the devil, for to him only 
that ‘“‘overcometh,” was admittance to be given. 
We know moreover, that living persons, even 
young persons, have obtained this great victory, for 
John thus addresses his spiritual children, ‘1 write 
unto you young men, because ye have overcome 
the wicked one.” 1 John, 2: 13. 

The character of our foe also may afford great 
encouragement to faith; for we find that with all 
his subtilety, the history of his conflict with God 
proves him to have been from first to last a food. 
Witness the commencement of the war. A crea- 
ture striving with the Creator! Making war with- 
out first considering whether with less than ten 
thousand he could meet him that came against him 
with twenty thousand! Particularly did he prove 
himself a fool at the very time when the battle 
was to be decided. When Satan had entered into 
Judas, and by him brought the Savior to the 
cross, he there doubtless exulted at this last, des- 
perate, and apparently successful effort to destroy 
beyond hope of recovery God’s empire in the 
world. But mark the issue. ‘For this very pur- 
pose the Son of God was manifested, that through 
death he might destroy him that hath the power of 
death, that is, the devil/” Thus “Jesus con- 
quered when he fell;” but “Fudas went and 
hanged himself.” 

The justice of our quarrel is also a great en- 
couragement to faith, for we find the laws of God 
and man arrayed against our enemy. It is said 
that “the devil is a liar, and the father of it.” This 
is proved in his conversation with Eve, his accusa- 
tion of Job, etc., and at this day, the world is full 
of his lies. Some of the most current are the fol- 
lowing: ‘*There is no God.” Jesus is zof the Son 
of God.” “ Jesus Christ is zo¢ come in the flesh.” 
‘They that are born of God do commit sin.” 
“Every man shall of be rewarded according to his 
works.” “Gain zs godliness.” ‘ Ve can not over- 
come the wicked one,” etc., etc. He is also an ac- 
cuser. This is also proved by the examples before 
mentioned; and this is one of his most frequent 
modes of attack, as all who have entered upon this 
warfare will testify. - It is said that he accused “the 
saints before God, day and night.” As far as his 
accusations have effect they produce weakness and 
despondency; therefore when he was overcome and 
cast down they raised the shout in heaven, ‘* Now 
is come salvation and strength, the kingdom of oar 
God, and the power of his Christ, for the accuser 
of our brethren is cast down, which accused them 
before God day and night,” etc. Finally, he isa 
“ murderer from the beginning.” John 8: 44. He 
was the murderer of Adam and Eve and all their 
posterity, for in Adam all die. Cain, who slew his 
brother, was of that wicked one. The destruction 
of the world by the flood, the overthrow of Socom 
and Gomorrah, and innumerable other instances, 
prove his malice against the human race. And 
more than all, he was the murderer of the Son 
of God. 

From all this, we are certain that when Christ is 
revealed taking vengeance, and rewarding all ac- 
cording to their works—then the enemy of God 
and man will receive that which was long ago pre- 
pared for him and his children, the death wliich 
never dies. To which end, let us put on the whole 
armor of God, and fight manfully the fight of faith. 


CRITICISM. 





The “Vox Humana” in a late editorial says : 

“Criticism is so useful to the singer that she 
she should have lots of it. Praise is weakening to 
the moral nerves. Criticism is a capital tonic “and 
the more bitter it is, the more tonicer it becomes.” 
These are the exact words of one who often says 
wise things in foolish language. 

“Criticism is a clever thing. It does a vast deal 
of good to the wise ones, and destroys the foolish 
ones—which is quite as well. Praise is very com- 
forting and all that. It helps, but never in the 
vigorous and healthy manner that criticism does. 
It is only sponge cake, while criticism is good bread 
and meat (with mustard) and sustaining to the 
healthy soul. To dread criticism implies weak- 
ness. The half of real progress is to avoid errors 

It is quite proper to make a mis- 
To make it twice is unpardonable. 


and mistakes. 
take once. 








of value. 

“The time was, when there was little or none, and 
the daily press was simply the record of musical 
events and the repeater of cheap praise. These 
things have all passed away. Criticism is likely to 
be sharper, more severe and more outspoken than 
ever. Where there is no criticism there is no 
progress. It is the happy sign of our improved 
culture that criticism has risen to such high estate. 
We have men among us who are real critics. 
They know whereof they speak. They hold up a 
high standard betore us. They criticise in the best 


sense. To dread their remarks is the sign of a 
poor heart, the confession of ‘ignorance and 
weakness. 


~ Any worker in real literature will tell you how 
itis. Criticism has been their greatest aid. They 
adopted its suggestions and saved themselves much 
future mortification Through criticism they learn- 
ed their mistakes and grew strong. They could 
not see them, no one can see their own, and they 
never repeated them. Soitmust bein music. You 
must accept criticism. It is the best thing you 
can get out of friends and enemies. Without it, 
you and your art will both go backward, while the 
one who gladly hears and learns, will utterly dis- 
tance you in the race. To dread criticism is the 
height of folly. To accept it shows a brave heart 
and a clear head.” 

This is sensible talk. What is true of the effect 
of criticism on music and literature, is just as true 
of its effect on character. Those who have sub- 
jected themselves to the ordeal, are well able to 
say that “through criticism they learned their 
mistakes and grew strong.” If musical artists 
are benefited by the severe criticisms so liberally 
dealt out by the press, and by perfect strangers to 
them personally, how great must be the progress 
of individuals where their faults of character are 
pointed out to them by loving and interested friends ! 
We trust the time is not far distant when criticism 
will be sought after in every household; when one 
friend will consider it as not only a favor, but a 
matter of courtesy tor another to show him where- 
in he can improve. We see many signs of the ad- 
vent of such a fashion. It is a well-established 
custom with us, and many of our outside friends 
have adopted it in their families, and many more 
are sending to us for criticism. 
any influence, it will go toward making criticism 
popular. We have tried it for years, and can 
testify that it is incomparally the best friend a per- 
son can have. There is nothing equal to it for 
reyulating society; it is potent in settling disputes ; 
it is a mighty peacemaker; it is a great promoter 
ot happiness. By it men can attain that great 
desideratum of “seeing themselves as others see 
them,” which is a wonderful incentive to reform 
of character. Yes, we would sing the praises 
of criticism. It is so much better to be 
the truth to one’s face, than to have one’s 
faults spoken freely of behind one’s back. When 
criticism becomes popular the world over, the 
tongue of the slanderer and of the backbiter will 
be forever silenced, and love will reign supreme. 
This will be “the good time coming’”’—let us all 
pray that it may come right along. 


So far as we have 


told 


HEALTH MEDIUMS. 


OMEN, as nurses of the sick, fill a very im- 

portant place in the economy of domestic 
life. Indeed, the medical profession with all its 
knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and_ the ra- 
peutics in general, would accomplish very little in 
effecting cures without the codperation of good 
nurses. The healing art therefore is not and can 
not be the exclusive prerogative of medical men. 
That astonishing cures have been effected by fe- 
male nurses who were quite ignorant of medical 
science can not be denied) And yet the cases 
cured were really the result of conformity to cer- 
tain laws acting upon embodied spirits in connec- 
tion with invisible agencies. Long before modern 


| 





Spiritualism came with its “healing mediums,” yes, 
from the earliest dawn of history, the gifts of heal- 
ing have been given to the world, though the re- 
ceivers have usually taken the modest name of 
“‘ nurses.” 

A half century ago there were certain women in 
a New England town known as the “ Doctor’s help- 
mates,” whose services were regarded as much a 
necessity in extreme cases of sickness as those of 
the physicians. Instances were by no means rare 
where a skilled nurse was instrumental in saving 
lives that were given over by the medical men as 
incurable. In confirmation of the foregoing, Mrs. 
H. related to us, a few days ago, the following ex- 
perience in her early motherhood : 

“When Annie,” said Mrs. H., “ my second child 
that lived, was six months old she was under the 
care of Dr. Lawrence, our family physician, and, 
I might say, that she had been from the time of 
her birth. His attendance upon her now resulted 
in his announcing to me the distressing intelligence 
that my darling babe was afflicted with diseases so 
subtile and complicated, that to rear her would re- 
quire a miracle. Appearances certainly favored 
his opinion. The resources of his pharmacy, he 
said, had been exhausted in vain. He “had done 
his best to aid Nature, but she must have some 
ground to work on. Corn can’t grow without 
soil. Your babe has so slight a hold on physical 
life that you must not be surprised any moment at 
her departure. I can do no more for her.” 

** After all,” continued Mrs. H., ‘‘ there was some- 
thing in me that believed my child would recover 
in spite of its almost lifeless condition. After 
the Doctor had given her up, a neighbor of ours, 
Mrs. P., called in tosee me. She was regarded 
as one of the best nurses in the town. We were 
warm friends and visited each other often. ‘The 
Doctor has given Annie up,’ said I to Mrs. P. as 
she took the child from my arms. After a long 
pause Mrs. P. turned to me and said, very 
calmly : 

“* Has the Doctor really given her up?’ 

“Certainly, I replied, he said in so many words, 
‘I can do no more for her.’ 

“*Well,’ continued Mrs. P., ‘the Doctor’s ex- 
tremity is my opportunity. 1 want you to take this 
baby and go home with me. I am here with my 
carriage. If the child is going to die, the ride will 
not hasten its death much.’” : 

Mrs. H. promptly accepted the proposal. No 
sooner did they arrive at the house of Mrs. P. than 
the latter took the entire charge of the dying child. 
The remedies administered by the healing medium, 
were very simple. In less than a week the child 
had improved so much that Mrs. P. allowed Mrs. 
H. to return to her own home. The frail one had 
no more relapses and those complicated diseases 
vanished and never again troubled her. The child 
grew and waxed strong in body and mind. Some 
weeks later the father of little Annie met. his 
friend Dr. Lawrence and communicated to him the 
joyful news that their child had fully recovered un- 
der the motherly advice and care of Mrs. P. The 
Doctor perfectly astounded Mr. H. by a sarcastic 
remark about the quackery of that nurse. Was 
the professional man provoked because the child 
did not die in accordance with his prediction? 
Had the little Annie been guilty of misdemeanor 
because some body helped her to live, after a dis- 
ciple of AZsculapius had pronounced the case in- 
curable? So much for the Doctor’s prediction, 
and so much for the nurse’s faith. This event oc- 
curred thirty-three years ago and Annie is still 
living and enjoying very good health. 

Mrs. P, was ahealing medium, though she called 
herself only a “nurse.” In some way this nurse, 
who was a woman of faith and charity, magnetized 
the helpless infant with her own spirit, causing a 
“toning up” of the little one’s vital forces. Who 
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can say that the physician had not enshrouded the 
mother and child with his own spirit of unbelief, 
the effect of which would have been fatal to the 
child ? Unbelief is a disease of the spirit, and, 
the worst of all diseases, for both body and soul. 
One more story of a health medium. More than 
two hundred years ago a ship-load of Scotch and 
English emigrants were on their way from Old 
England to the colonies of the new one, just 
planted on this Western Continent. Their vessel, 
with its precious cargo of souls, encountered severe 
gales and was, in consequence, driven far out of her 
course, prolonging her voyage several weeks. 
As their provisions at last ran low, the passengers 
and all on board weze put upon short rations, 


Owing to that, or other unknown causes, a fatal 


sickness broke out among them. Many of the 
hardy sons of the mother country, who, up to that 
moment, were buoyant with health and hope of a 
glorious future, were suddenly attacked by the fell 
destroyer. Among the passengers was a young 
Scotchman, a Mr. K., who had forsaken kith and 


kin to carve out a career for himself in the new | 


world. K. was a religious man and was a member 
of the church of Scotland. Before the epidemic 
appeared, K. had made the acquaintance of a young 
English woman about his own age. Both being of 
a religious turn of mind, conversation between 
them flowed smoothly. 
one morning Miss H., the English maiden, missed 


Going on deck as usual | 


the usual greeting of her newly-found acquaintance, | 


Mr. K. On inquiry, she was told that the 
young Scotchman had fallen a victim to the plague, 
and was at the point ot death. The spirit of fear, 
which predisposes one to take any infection afloat, 
reigned throughout the ship. Miss H. however, 


did not partake of the terror that prevailed around | 


her. She went to the physician, in charge of the 
hospital, and made inquiries respecting the con- 
dition of those who had fallen victims. 
doctor she learned that he stood greatly in need of 
competent nurses. 
capacity in her own family Miss H. volunteered her 


services. Was K. in her mind at the time? Pos- 
sibly. Obtaining the consent of her relations 


on board, Miss H. entered among the sick and 
dying, and, to her unspeakable joy, Mr. K. was the 
first patient that she was required to administer to, 
but was told he was too near his end to need much 
more assistance, the doctor having reported that 
he could survive but a few hours. The new nurse 
doubted the doctor’s opinion, for his eyes told her a 
different story as soon as they met. He faintly 
articulated, “I prayed to God with my whole 
heart to send you to me. He has answered my 
prayer. I have no fear of death.” “I too have 
prayed,” replied the nurse. Oh, prayers how pre- 
cious they are when God inspires them, for they avail 
much ! Theepidemicinattacking K. had not counted 
the cost. K. was in love and his nurse was in love, 
and the two fervent fires had come together, con- 
suming the icy, clammy spirit of disease and death 
that had come between them. K. under the care 
of this health-medium, began suddenly to mend. 
The doctor’s prediction, and not K., went over- 
board. Soon after H. entered upon her duties she 
whispered to K., “You are not going to die.” K. 
replied, ‘No, J am not, for you were sent as God’s 
good angel to save me.” Their hearts came 
together on this battle-field. Union is strength. 
Love had conquered fear and disease. K.’s re- 
covery surprised all who knew how near the brink 
the disease had dragged him. Of course, K. was 
profoundly conscious that he owed Miss H. a debt 
of gratitude he could never pay, so his only alterna- 
tive was to offer himself in part payment. The 
offer was freely accepted. After the end of the 


voyage, on the rock-bound coast of New England, | 


K. and Miss H. were united as man and wife. 
Now K. being the only member of his family that 


From the | 


| 


| 
Claiming to have served in that | 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





came to this country, all the K.’s springing from 
this sire are indebted for their existence to the 
noble-hearted nurse, who, at the risk of losing her 
own life, cheerfully volunteered to help save the 
lives of others. G. C. 


FAITH AND SCIENCE. 

it is not an easy matter to draw a well-defined 

line between the faith that religion requires, 
and that which science requires. I naturally 
think of the one, as shading off insensibly into the 
other—a difference not in kind, but in degree, 
Still it is doubtful whether it exacts as vigorous an 
effort of the believing faculty to accept as true, the 
immortality of the soul, or the miracles of Jesus, 
or even to cure one’s self of any ordinary illness, 
as to credit the final conclusions of our physical 
philosophers. The reason may be that faith} hav- 
ing two functions, one of which responds to the 
longings of the heart—‘“‘is the substance of things 
hoped for’’—the other to the hunger of the intellect 
—“‘the evidence of things not seen ’’—the strength 
of both is brought to bear in the former case, of only 
one in the latter. As good examples of the faith 
that science requires, I have in mind two of the 
best-founded theories in the range of modern dis- 
covery: One of these is the theory of gravita- 
tion. 

It is easy for you to believe in the reality of that 
force which causes the apple when separated from 
the tree, to fall to the ground; it is perhaps not so 
easy to believe that the earth is attracted by the 
apple, and moves toward it a little to meet it as it 
falls; it is perhaps a little more difficult to believe 
that should an apple fall from a tree on the oppo- 
site side of the earth, at the same instant with the 
one you have before your eye, each would be at- 
tracted by the other, with precisely the same energy 
that they would have if the earth were not be- 
tween them. 

Take the finest particle of sand from your gar- 
den walk, and ask yourself to believe that your 
particle of sand is in such sympathetic relations 
with another particle of sand in the Desert of 
Sahara, that it is cognizant of its condition, 
whether it be at rest, whether trodden upon or 
lifted by the foot of horse, camel or their Arab 
master, whether floated in the air for a moment by 
a puff of wind, or borne along in clouds by the 
terrific Simoom. 

Do you find it easy to believe that your particle 
of sand feels all the displacements of this other? 
and, still further, that it is conscious of all the per- 
turbations of all the particles of sand in the Great 
Desert? also of all the particles of matter that 
make up the great globe itself, and all that it in- 
herits? Furthermore, do you find it easy to believe 
that every particle of matter is cognizant of every 
other particle of matter throughout the immensity 
of the universe? and that this force which we call 
gravity is instantaneous in its operation, whether 
worlds intervene, or illimitable distances of vacuous 
space? We know that light travels with an incon- 
ceivable velocity, but light may be called a slow 
coach compared with the force of gravity which, so 
far as it has been possible to determine, requires 
absolutely no time for its transmission. 

Consider now the undulatory theory of light. On 
dropping a pebble into a small pond of water, the 
surface of which is unruffled, we can see how the un- 
dulations are formed, how they follow one another 
in rapidly widening circles until broken by the 
shore, or the shock communicated by the pebble is 
expended. We can understand from this that air 
is affected in a similar way, by a sounding body; 
but owing to a difference of conditions the un- 
dulations do not form circles, but progressively- 
increasing spheres, the center of which is the point 
of propagation ; and that if these spheres strike the 


ear with sufficient force and 
sounds result. 

Now we can see that light may be produced in a 
similar manner ; that it may consist of undulations 
excited by a luminous body in an ethereal medium, 
without the emission from the luminous body of 
any substance whatever. So far this is credible. 
But when you are asked to believe that these vibra- 


rapidity audible 


| tory spheres travel with the amazing velocity of one 


hundred and ninety-two thousand miles in a sec- 
ond, that when one’s sight catches the delicate 
green sometimes seen in summer on the edge of a 
sunset cloud, six hundred billions of the undula- 
tions producing such light impinge, in one second, 


' upon the retina of the eye which perceives it, you 





; an unseen world, occupying it 


want time to reflect; you are forced to make an 
effort. But how will you be able to credit the 
claims of science with regard to the medium of 
transmission, this mysterious luminiferous ether, 
“which penetrates almost all substances, pervades 
all space ?” 

“Ah!” say our physical philosophers, “you 
must give up your ordinary notions—all your pre- 
possessions, and believe that the interstellar space, 
which seems so empty, is really not empty at all, 
but filled with something immensely more solid and 
elastic than steel!!”  ‘ Well!” you exclaim, 
“this is an astronomical wonder that beggars all 
others!” 

Says Dr. Thomas Young, ‘“‘We must conceive 
the mode of propagation of a luminous impulse 
through the ether, differently from that of a sono- 
rous one through the air. In the latter the parti- 
cles advance and recede; in the former those of the 
eter must be supposed to tremble Jaterally.” 
Then follows this inexorable conclusion; the 
velocity of light, the phenomena of its polarization, 
require the luminiferous ether to be not only 
highly elastic, but absolutely solid! By an 
elaborate calculation Sir John Herschel finds that 
the pressure of the ether upon a square inch of 
surface is seventeen billions of pounds! The 
pressure of the atmosphere upon the same extent 
of surface, we know to be fifteen pounds; but as it 
is exerted alike, above, below, and on the sides of 
all bodies, it results that one moves about uncon- 
scious that he sustains a load of fifteen tons from 
this pressure alone. So with regard to the ether; 
we live in it, and move about in it, unconscious of 
this inconceivable pressure, 


because _ perfectly 
adapted to it. 


Perhaps we are now prepared to listen to the 
strange suggestion of Dr. Young—a famous scien- 
tist remember—“that ‘there may be independent 
worlds, some possibly existing in different parts of 
space, but others, perhaps. pervading each other 
unseen and unknown in the same space.” After 
reading this, I can not give the go-by to the 
testimony of persons peculiarly endowed, that 
cliim to have glimpses from time to time, of 
may be, the 
same space as the visible one on which we dwell. 
Says Hiram Powers, the sculptor, of an event that 
happened five and twenty years ago: 

“IT had retired at the usual hour, and as I blew 
out the candle, and got into bec, 1 looked upon our 
infant child sleeping calmly upon the other side of 
its mother, who also was sound asleep. As I lay 
broad awake, thinking on many things, I became 
suddenly conscious of a strong light in the room, 
and thought I must have forgotten to blow out the 
cindle. I looked at the stand but the candle was 


out. Still the light increased and I began to fear 


something was on fire in the room, and I looked 
over toward my wife’s side to see if it were so. 
There was no sign of fire, but as I cast my eye up- 
wards, and as it were to the back of my bed, I saw 
a green hillside, on which two bright figures, a 
young man and a young woman, their arms across 
each others’ shoulders, were standing and looking 
down with countenances full of love and grace, up- 
on our sleeping infant. A glorious brightness 
seemed jo clothe them, and to shine in upon the 
room, Thinking it possible that I was dreaming 
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and merely fancying myself awake (for the vision 
vanished in about the time I have been telling you 
the story, and left me wondering), I felt my pulse 
to see whether I had any fever. My pulse was 
calm as a clock, I never was broader awake in my 
life, and said to myself; ‘Thank God! What 1 
have been looking for years to enjoy has at length 
been granted me—a direct look into the spirit 
world.’ I was so moved by the reflections ex- 
cited by this experience, that I could not refrain 
myself from awaking my wife, and telling her 
what happened.” 


I have only a word to add. To my mind faith 
and science represent simply the two sides of truth. 
Faith the yonder or remote side, so to speak; sci- 
ence the near. Each confirms the other. The 
ultimate refinements ‘of matter are hidden in the 
bosom of the infinite; hence physical theories 
when pushed to their final conclusion are sure to 
issue in the realm of the spiritual. To apprehend 
them, one must have the evidence of things not 
seen. To believe that God is, and that he is a re- 
warder of them that diligently seek him, is only to 
go a step further, in the same direction. U. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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MONDAY, MAY 3, 1875. 


THE SECOND ADVENT. 


HE latest Adventist disappointment was ex- 

perienced in Chicago on Monday, April Io. 
An assembly of believers numbering about one 
hundred and fifty, of both sexes and all ages, met 
where they would be free from the intrusions of the 
curious, and awaited the coming of the Lord. 
None of the usual preparations, such as eating the 
last supper with unleavened bread, washing one an- 
others’ feet, singing and praying, were neglected. 
Early in the evening a heavy thunder storm passed 
over the city, which greatly encouraged the expect- 
ant ones and persuaded the leaders that the mid- 
night hour indicated for the final event was to be 
calculated by Jerusalem time. which is some seven 
hours and a-half earlier than that of Chicago. 
However, as the hours passed by and the Chicago 
midnight approached, the leaders grew despondent. 
Elder Thurman, who had made the calculations 
which led to the fixing on April 19 as the date, 
was particularly depressed, and addressed the as- 
sembly in these words : 

“T will not despair to the rising sun, but how I 
can extend the prophetic dates longer than mid- 
night I can not see. It has been my study for 
thirty-two years, and, again and again, and yet 
again, have I examined all the prophecies to see 
whether there could be anv mistake, but I could 
find none. And again to-day I took my Bible and 
tried to see whether by any possibility the prophe- 
cies might extend for a day longer, but they all 
point to this day. If there isa mistake I am un- 
able to discover it. Whether Christ comes or not 
I feel that my work is done. If Jesus does not 
come for a thousand years, still I shall rejoice that 
I did prove faithful—I took him at his word; “At 
the time appointed the end shall be.” I can not 
extend the dates. This is the appointed time. 
Whether Christ appears or not, I must still believe 
the dates end here. The same prophecies that 
show that Jesus is indeed the Christ psint to His 
second advent to-night. I am unable to see how 
all the prophetic dates should end April roth and 
it be a chance business. If, after all, I have dé- 
ceived you, will you pardon me? Will you forgive 
me? I have done the best I could, God knows. I 
wanted to present you to Jesus. I can bear the 


When the clock struck 12 all hope was abandon- 
ed and the assembly gave themselves over to the 
most violent demonstrations of grief. weeping and 
wringing their hands. Many of the assembly ;had 
had so firm a faith in the coming event, that they 


had given away all their property, and so were | buoyancy to the spirit. It makes one who is tired 


without any means of future support. 

It is a sad pity that these people are ignorant of 
the truth that Christ’s Second Coming, which they 
are looking for, took place eighteen hundred years 
ago; for, though deluded, they are apparently 
honest and devoted. Such repeated disappoint- 
ments must at length convince them that they are 
looking in the wrong direction for the great event. 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF ICE. 


Fewer physician in a neighboring town 
was lately telling me of his success in treat- 


| ing scarlet fever during the late epidemic of that 





| application to the mouth and throat. 


disease. The disease appeared in a most violent 
form, but he had not lost a single patient, though 
he had attended over thirty cases during the winter. 
He considers his success due to the fact of his 
having made great use of ice as a local, internal 
Of course he 
used other remedies when the case demanded them, 
and kept his little patients well nourished, but to 
use his own words: ‘My main stay was, ice to 
the throat, fresh air and tepid water applied exter- 
nally to reduce the heat and fever.” 

Now, this may sound like ‘‘Hydropathy,” 
“Water Cure,” etc., but it is sound common sense, 
any how. Your true physician uses whatever rem- 
edy will check or kill the disease, without stopping 
to consider to what school it may happen to belong. 
Water, ice and pure air are nature’s medicines, and 
if properly used, are worth more than the whole 
sixteen hundred pages in the U.S. Dispensatory 
of medicines and drugs. 

But to return to our text. What we particu- 
larly wish to impress upon the minds ot all is this : 
In all cases of sore mouth and throat, and especi- 
ally when it is accompanied with fever, nothing will 
give so much relief as bits of ice held in the mouth 
and allowed to melt. It is twice as good as the 
usual standard applications, chlorate of potash, 
mineral acids, borax and honey, etc., etc., and you 
can get it and use it without a doctor’s prescription 
to authorize and mystify you. 

The old back-woods farmers’ precept ‘“ nauthin 
pay, nauthin vally,” is not true in every case, and 
this is one of them. When your house is on fire, 
you throw on water. When your throat is on fire 
put in ice. G. E. C. 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 


THE TURKISH BATH vs. FEVER AND AGUE. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—Dr. Miller of 41 West 26th 
street, New-York, has made a specialty of the 
Turkish Bath, spending many years in careful study 
and experiment of the subject. He claims to have 
visited all the principal baths in Europe, and that 
he was the first to introduce the Turkish Bath into 
America. At all events Drs. Miller and Shepard 
are now the champions of it in this country, and 


| both of them claim the honor of introducing it to 


| the Ame:zican public. 


It will be found well worth a 
consultation fee for any person who has the ague, to 
pay either of these gentlemen a visit. Their simple 
confidence of success will go far to dispel any fear 
of the disease. Their claims for the healing prop- 
perties of the Bath seem marvelous, but their ar- 
guments are founded on such strict common sense 
as to commend them to the minds of every one. 


| The following extract from Dr. Miller’s circular 
| will give some idea of what is claimed by these 


| gentlemen: 
burden no more ; I leave youin the hands of God.” | 


| health. 


| order to keep well. 


** Well people should take the Turkish Bath in 
One or two baths a week will 
save many times their cost by keeping people in 
By means of them, the body is made purer 


| and healthier, the mind stronger. nobler and happi- 


| 


er. The Bath takes away the marks of care and 


and worn with physical labor feel rested and re- 
freshed and invigorated. It increases the freshness 
and loveliness of the gentler sex more than can all 
the cosmetics in the world.. It will make those 


| who are cross, fretful and peevish, more amiable 


and agreeable. It overcomes an appetite for stimu- 


| lants, tobacco and opium, quicker and more effect- 


ually than can be done in any other way. It tends 
to make men more moral and virtuous by subduing 
morbid desires and cravings, and securing for them 
thorough cleanliness which is next to godliness. It 
establishes a more natural appetite, more complete 
digestion, purer secretions, more perfect assimila- 
tions, more complete nutrition, and thus makes a 


| man feel purer, freer and happier; and more than 
| this, it makes him richer by keeping him in health, 





thus saving the time and money otherwise spent in 
sickness. 

“ Sick people should take the bath to get well. 
The majority of diseases are due to poisons retain- 
ed in the blood by the obstructed action of the ex- 
cretory organs, particularly the skin, and the safest 
and most effectual method of cure, is to reéstablish 


| the action of the skin and work out these poisons 


by perspiration, etc., in the Turkish Bath. Every 
torm of disease whether due to impairment of 
function of excretory organs, to torpidity of any in- 
ternal organ, to impurities or to imperfect circula- 
tion of the blood, to excess in eating or drinking, 
to the use of stimulants and narcotics, or to seden- 
tary habits, is overcome, and the sufferer benefited 
by the Turkish Bath.” 

Dr. Shepard relates many cures of diseases, of 
which the following may be taken as a fair sample. 

“ A gentleman residing at Brooklyn and doing 
business in New York city, was suddenly taken with 
chills and fever. He commenced treatment by 
taking one bath aday. The severity of the case 
was marked by his having the chills every day, 
though more severe every other day, accompanied 
by soreness and enlargement of the spleen. After 
one week he was advised to take two baths a day, 
which he did for the following three weeks, during 
which time he slowly but surely gained in strength, 


and a decided abatement of the disease was appar- 


ent. For two weeks afterward he continued one 
bath a day, when he was completely cured, and 
during five years since he has not had a single 
‘ shake.’” 


After making every allowance for the sensational 
style of advertisements, enough remains of simple 
facts in the results of this bathing to excuse the 
enthusiasm of these gentlemen who have expended 
so much time and money in bringing their baths 
before the public; other medical men who have not 
given the subject much attention ought not to miss 
the first opportunity of investigating it for them- 
selves. 
million, are interested, and he who would serve the 
public to the best advantage must not fail to ac- 
quaint himself with a subject so fruitful in practi- 
cal results as the Turkish Bath has proved itself. 

During the past week I have conversed with both 
Dr. Shepard and Dr. Miller and was surprised to 
find then so confident on the subject of fever and 
ague. They have had so much success in treating 
this disease that they no longer admit a doubt as to 
the result of such a case in their hands. 

Although these gentlemen differ in some of the 
minor details of administering the bath, yet, in the 
main, their treatment is the same. Dr. Miller ad- 
vises the drinking, as freely as the patient desires, 
of pure cold water, while in the hot room, wut dis- 
countenances the use of any other beverage as li- 
able to load the system with matter that can not be 
easily excreted through the pores. Dr. Shepard 


| also allows his patients to drink freely of water, but 


| he walks into the hot room with a pitcher of hot 


lemonade and “treats all around.” He also pro- 
vides each bather with a tub of hot water in which 
to place his feet during the sweating process, and 
also recommends wetting the head; but Dr. Miller 
advises the omission of such external applications. 
Dr. Shepard’s first hot room, I found to be 120° 
and his second hot room was 140°. Dr. Miller’s 
first room was 140° and his second 170°. Dr. 
Shepard charged $1.00, and Dr. Miller $1.25. But 


anxiety, and gives freshness to the countenance and | despite such trifling variations these,gentlemen are 


It is a subject in which not a few, but the . 
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uniformly courteous and affable, and I found them 
so ready to give me all the information I required 
on the subject of their institutions as to leave no 
doubt on my mind that they consider themselves 
true benefactors to the public who patronize them. 
On comparing my sensations in bathing at these 
splendid establishments with those which I ex- 
perienced in our little “make-shift” at home, I 
found about the same difference that there is 
between a feast at Delmonico’s and a frugal meal 
at our own table. One isa great treat but the 
other carries solid comfort with it, and I am satis- 
fied that we achieve the same results in our cheap 
way, and that we can yet work out even cheaper 
ways of reducing the Turkish Bath to the limits of 
a piece of household furniture. A. E. 
W. C., May 1, 1875. 


OBITUARY. 

Died in the city of New York, Saturday, April 
24, 1875, Elisha F. Brewster, aged 51. 

Mr. Brewster, a direct descendant of Elder 
Brewster, the Puritan, of Mayflower memory, was 
extensively known in the various circles of reform- 
ers of New York city as a zealous advocate of the 
principles of Bible Communism and Salvation from 
Sin, as taught by Mr. J. H. Noyes in the publica- 
tions of the Community. He was also known of 
late years, as an enthusiastic teacher of the theory, 
as it is called, of the “Hollow Globe,” held by 
Capt. Symes and others. 

Among intimate friends, Mr. Brewster was priz- 








ed for his progressive tendencies, his direct faith | 


and strong religious nature, and his unaffected love 
for little children. J. L. w. 
New York, April 29, 1875. 
HOME ITEMS. 


Augusta EF. Hamilton, Fournalist. 


i ONEIDA. 


THOSE merry singers, the red-winged blackbirds, 
have come flashing around us the past week. 


April 25:—The head-nurses of the children’s 
house and the mothers of the children in this de- 
partment, held a meeting in the Hall this afternoon. 
The points discussed were, the most judicious way 
of clothing the children, and their outdoor exercise. 
All were enthusiastic in favor of having the 
children dressed, for the greater part of the day, 
in such a manner that they can be allowed to play 
in the dirt to their hearts’ content without any 
fear of soiling their clothes. Many visitors mar- 
vel that we manage to keep our children so clean. 
and some of us have thought that perhaps we were 
too careful in respect to their trimness and neat- 
ness. However that may be, we are determined to 
allow them all opportunities for hardy, healthful 
exercise, even if very sunburnt and dirty hands and 
faces are the result. Mr. G. D. Allen, one of the 
superintendents at the Children’s House has pur- 
chased some wheelbarrows, carts and shovels 
for the children, much to their delight. 


Tuesday, 27.—A glorious sun and a clear sky. 
On the unsodded slope of the terrace south-east 
of the house, are a group of noisy little children, 
busily making “mud pancakes and marbles.” A 
board near by is spread with about thirty “pan- 
cakes” of all sizes, frying in the sun. 


Monday, 26.—The tinners, who through stress 
of weather, were hindered last week from roofing 
the “Keep,” are busily at work this week. All 
day long the air rings with the tap of their ham- 
mers. 


Last Saturday (April 24), Sidney showed me 


| 








a hen-hawk’s egg, which he found in a newly built 
nest in an evergreen tree over in the swamp. The 
hawk he shot. A year ago to-day just after a 
storm and the fall of nearly a foot of snow, he and 
another young man found on this same tree buried 
beneath the snow, a hawk’s nest containing four 
eggs. This they carried off as a prize for our mu- 
seum. S. says the nest belonging to the bird he 
shot to-day was at about a foot from the former 
place. He is inclined to think that the builders of 
this, and last year’s nest, are the same. 


A FouRTH Lecture from Judge Towner, the past 
week, on the Common Law. The institutions of 
Bail and Habeas Corpus, their origin, character, 
and use, were treated of and explained. The lec- 
turer illustrated his subject by many entertaining 
and instructive anecdotes. Habeas Corpus was 
especially dwelt upon as of the greatest value in 
protecting the people from the tyranny of their 
rulers. As a contrast between the condition of the 
people where the writ of Habeas Corpus is a com- 
mon-law institution, and the nations where it is un- 
known, Judge Towner gave an exposition of the 
“ Lettres de cachet” of France, so much used by 
the monarchs immediately preceding the French 
Revolution. The contrast was graphic and thrill- 
ing and made us appreciate the common law of 
our country as we never have before. 


A NEw Criticism Committee was appointed last 
week, to serve the next three months, as the old 
one has for the last three. A term on this com- 
mittee is good education for the mind and heart, 
Those who were appointed to select this committee 
endeavor to change its members in such away that 
all classes and ages in the family may serve in 
this capacity at one time or another. 


Not long after we began to use unbolted wheat 
flour, and Graham crackers or biscuit became a 
necessity at every meal, some one gave them the 
sobriquet of “ hard-tack,” and by that name they have 
ever since gone. Many have been the jokes at 
their expense; for, though when freshly baked 
they are moderately soft, and can be eaten by per- 
sons with strong teeth without soaking in milk, yet, 
when a day old, they are hard indeed and some in- 
genious ones say they are planning a machine for 
grinding them up into mouthfuls for the table. 


To-day our editor received in the W. C. mail, a 
neat little package, on opening which, out dropped 
a large tack head! On looking at the paper she 
read 

“ Harp-Tack.—Our Frank found the specimen which we send 
yeu herewith in a Graham biscuit. .: ¢” 


And so the laugh and joke go round. In spite 
of this, “hard-tack” are exceedingly popular in the 
fimily, and few consider a meal quite complete 
without a tumbler of Graham crackers and milk, as 
one course. 


A FRUITFUL source of amusement to the chil- 
dren. are some “rockers” that Mr. Ellis has furn- 
ished them. They are made thus: A cedar tree 
is found in the swamp, whose distorted trunk forms 
a regular curve-—almost a semicircle; _ this 
deprived of its bark, split in halves, and fastened 
together with round pieces of wood, like a ladder, 
only the “round” at each end is broad and flat. A 
leather strap on the sides at each end, to hold on 
by, completes the rocker, with the exception of 


is 





painting it. Ours are painted a bright red. This | 
we suppose is to please the childish eye. If you 


wish to try it, first place the rocker with its convex 
side on the ground. Then seat yourself on the 
uppermost round at one end, taking care to invite 
some one to join with you, and perform this feat 
simultaneously with yourself; for you can no more 
rock on this thing alone, than you can teeter alone. 
Place your feet on one of the rounds of the ladder 
most convenient for you. Are youready? Give | 





| folia, which 


a swaying motion to your body, to which your vés- 
a-vis responds, and down and up you go, down and 
up, down and up, till you are tired of it. This is 
much like teetering you say? Indeed, we think 
the rocker should most properly be called a circu- 
lar teeter. 


As we write, from our window we can see these 
rockers in constant motion. Just now they are 
serving to amuse the nurses and guardians of the 
children, who, while swinging back and forth, are 
keeping a sharp eye on their little flock scrambling 
all over the terrace. 


IN our meetings the past week, the spirit of un- 
selfishness and service has been discussed and 
analyzed. Its true character, in its highest Chris- 
tian ideal, seems to be realized in what is called 
the “missionary spirit.” Under this afflatus all the 
littleness of self-interest is lost in the greatness of 
God’s service—sublime strivings after the realiza- 
tion of his will on earth, the extension of the glory 
of his name and that of his dear son, Jesus Christ, 
and the bringing to the minds of all the knowledge 
of the saving grace and power of the gospel. 

In reading the account given in last weeks’ Cir- 
CULAR, in the history of criticism, of those young 
men at Andover, who formed themselves into a 
society for the formation of foreign missions, one is 
impressed with a feeling of admiration for them. 
They were noble Christians. Missionary enter- 
prise need not be confined to the so-called heathen. 
There is a chance for the cultivation of this spirit in 
every walk of life. The reconciliation of man to 
his Maker, and the bringing of heaven and earth to- 
gether, is the mission of every Christian, and in aid- 
ing this grand cause all sacrifice and self-denial are 
a joy and privilege. 


THE florists take advantage of the least sign of 
pleasant weather, to work in the garden. Do you 
wish some wholesome outdoor exercise, Mr. Kel- 
ly, the superintendent of this department, will give 
it you in the shape of raking, setting out bor- 
ders, planting seeds, potting and transplanting. etc. 
We spent several hours the other day, planting 
seeds in boxes for the hot-beds. As we opened 
one paper after another of Hovey’s, Washburn’s or 
Vick’s flower seeds, pouring the contents into the 
palm of one hand, and with the forefinger and 
thumb of the other carefully scattered the shin- 
ing mites into the parallel furrows made in the 
soft rich mould of the boxes beside us, we could 
not but see a ludicrous side to our occupation. 
Very few of the seeds that we planted are of 
native American flowers. None are of plants in- 
digenous to the country immediately about us. 
Here, on a rather raw spring day, wrapped in 
sack and hood, we were sowing the seeds of 
plants whose native haunts are ’neath the sun that 
shines upon China, the East Indies, Australia, the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Peru or California. 
Some of them indeed have been much improved by 
the flori-culturists in shape and coloring. But 
those who know, say that many of them are hard- 
ly so lovely in their bloom and beauty with us, for 
all our care, as they are when growing wild. 

We wonder what the bush-whackers of Aus- 
tralia, as they crush with careless heel the pret- 
ty daisy-like flowers of the PBrachycome theridi- 
spangle the banks of the Swan 
River, would say, did they see us rearing so ten- 
derly what to them is a mere weed. And the 
painted savage, or hardy miner, tramping his way 
over the high waste lands of California, beautified 
by the delicate blue and white blossoms of the 
Nemophila, little knows that the flowers he de- 
stroys at every step are said to be of finer growth 
and color than those of their kind found in the gar- 
dens of Europe or America. 

As our imagination thus ran away with us, we 
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were reminded of the story of the Yankee, who, 
while visiting the hot-houses of Paris, was intro- 
duced to a specimen of wild mullein, nicely cared 
for in a big pot, under the dignified title of “The 
American Velvet Plant.” 

In the light of such facts one would say that the 
definition of a weed, must necessarily be arbitrary. 
What is one country’s weed, is another nation’s 
rarity, and vice versa. 

Just here a philosopher might point a moral. 


WILLOW-PLACE. 

Our Willow-Place factory used to be driven bya 
huge breast water-wheel, which occupied two 
stories of the building in height. Its iron shaft as 
big as a saw-log, its slow majestic motion, and the 
rumble of its heavy gearing. as the buckets dis- 
appeared one after another into the darkness below, 
were well calculated to inspire the beholder with 
awe. Had he been shown for the first time the 
little turbine that now runs the factory, and been 
told that it would do as much work as the great 
breast-wheel, he would have laughed at the idea. 
It is only as large as a wagon-wheel, somewhat 
thicker, and looks like a very slight affair for running 
heavy shafting, gearing. great pulleys, belts and 
machinery of this large building. The “buckets” 
are simply openings through the side of the wheel, 
like the slats of a window-blind, and the water 
striking these slats at the right angle, forces the 
wheel around. 

The speed of our machinery was unaccountably 
slow the other day, and on examining the wheel, 
we found some little stones clamshells and pieces 
of mortar had got into a few of the buckets. On 
removirg them the wheel recovered its usual 
speed. 


EVENING CONVERSATION AT W. C. 
April 23, 1875. 

N.—My impression is, that the legitimate fuic- 
tion of music is to use it just as we attempt 
to do in our séances. It seems to help inter- 
course with the other world in some way. It al- 
ways did, and always will—and that is its most im- 
portant function. I hope the time is coming when 
we shall put ourselves in training for developing 
music with this object in view. Bring all ‘the 
science, skill, and poetry there is among us, to the 
development of music as a means of assisting 
communication between us and the other world. 


A. ®.—We can have music written with that ob- 
ject in view. 

N.—There is a great opportunity for the develop- 
ment of skill in music founded on this spiritual 
philosophy. There are certain times, and certain 
persons that do make considerable music in this 
way in the churches; especially during revivals. 


T. R. N—The London papers in speaking of the 
great crowds Moody and Sankey draw, lay it to the 
singing. Moody is a very stirring preacher. and 
Sankey a wonderful singer. Sankey starts the 
meetings with singing and gets the whole congre- 
gation of two or three thousand, to singing—after 
which Moody comes in and preaches. 

N.—The secret of the popularity of the Jubilee 
songs is the spiritual element that is in them; they 
are reaching over into the other world. It is a fact 
that every time we have had any great progression 
among us, in the Community, it has been connected 
with a stir of the musical faculty. What is it about 
singing that the spirits are so fond of ? Is it un- 
derstood that they hear the vibrations that we do? 

T. R. N—I have always understood that it was 
not the vibrations of the atmosphere that they 
hear; but they get a sympathetic sense of the op- 
erations going on in ovr minds. They receive 
some impression if you simply imagine a tune. 

} M—They feel the same vibration that we do, 
only they take it from our vibration. We take it 
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from the atmosphere, and they take it from us. 
T. R. N.—We probably take it the same way they 
do, when it comes to the actual transmission of it 
from the auditory nerve to consciousness. 
4.—In proportion as we are spiritual and mag- 
netic we shall affect each other as they are affected. 
Where the power of the spirits in the other world 
is really flowing in us and through us, I believe 
that it in some way lubricates the vocal organs, so 
as to actually change the voice. In certain states 
of spirit, persons will sing with a different tone and 
with greater power. This reminds me of what 
John B. Foote used to say. He used to talk about 
hearing “the voice of the Shepherd,” and when a 
man spoke, and he didn’t like his remarks, he would 
say, “I don’t hear the voice of the Shepherd,” 
which I suppose meant, that there was some in- 
terior quiver of the voice that caused him to tell 
when the Sfzr7t was speaking through him and 
when it was not. Probably we shall find that there 
is the same difference in persons about music that 
there is in their sensitiveness and qualifications for 
mediumship. All other things being equal, the 
very highest effects will be produced by those that 
are under the influence of the best spirits. I think 
that principle carried through, would lead to the 
discovery of the general principle, that musical pow- 
er is proportioned to the spirituality of the person. 
When people sing in that simple way, without 
caring any thing about the scientific character of 
their music—without any previous training or 
professional feeling, they please the other world. 
Well, why? Partly because there is latent in their 
music a different motive from that which actuates 
singers ordinarily. I think motive has a great 
deal to do with this matter. When your object 
is to simply make music and excite admiration and 
sensual pleasure—that is one motive. But when 
there is a high object—when personal motive is 
dismissed, and your aim is simply to help inter- 
course with the other world, there is a new ele- 
ment introduced in music which makes itself felt. 
EF. H. H.—Some kinds of music are calculated 
to carry persons out of themselves; they are like 
prayer, and create a softening of the heart. 
N.—This is my conviction about music: That 
we never shall have real good times in music until 
we get humble enough to devote music exclusively 
and absolutely to this principle—that of helping us 
to intercourse with the other world, make poetry 
and music with distinct reference to this effect, and 
see what we get. It seems to me there will be 
sometime an inspiration among us for it. 


RESPONSIVE REMARKS AT 0. C. 
April 25, 1875. 

W. H. W.—It seems as though we had struck 
this same vein lately in music. These hints will 
help us to improve. 

W. A. H.—The music popular in revivals is of 
this lively, vigorous sort. ‘When I can read my 
title clear,” always seemed to me capable of a good 
deal of power. It touches something in the solar 
plexus when sang with the spirit. 

F. W. T—Perhaps one reason this class of 
music is more effective is because it is sung not 
only with the spirit but with the understanding 
also. The words are made intelligible. Ina great 
deal of the music usually sung one can not hear 
what is said or whether any thing is said or not. 

Mrs. B—This talk reminds me of a camp-meet- 
ing I once attended. At the close of the meeting 
the people marched around and began singing in a 
very spirited manner. They had not sung more 
than three minutes when twenty persons dropped 
to the ground with the power. 

F. W. S.—I like Mr. Noyes’s theory about the 
use of music. It gives us an object toaim at. We 
may know what we cultivate music for and what 
kind to cultivate. 





ee 7 P. H.—l used to attend Millerite meetings 








when I was a boy; I remember how the people 
would often get so wrought up that one after 
another would break out and sing. At one of 
those meetings I got so interested that I broke out 
and sung one or two verses myself. I was only 
eight years old, but I sang alone. 

D. FE. S—Those meetings which have carried 
me nearest to God and the heavens have been the 
informal ones in which all were free to break out 
and sing. 

F. W. T—Paul says, “Speaking to yourselves 
in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs and mak- 
ing melody in your heart to the Lord.” 

W. H. W.—That is a fine expression, “‘ making 
melody in your hearts to the Lord.” 

D. E. S—When people get their freedom and 
have something to say, instead of speaking in pro- 
saic sentences they might break out with some 
hymn that would express their idea. I don’t see 
why it should not be in order to express our ideas 
in rhythmic form. 


“The best rule,” 


says a wise writer, “is to say 
all the good we can of every one, and to refrain 
from saying evil, unless it becomes a clear matter 
of «duty to warn Slander is a sin much worse 
than theft. We should no more bite one with our 
words than with our teeth. An angry word is 
worse than a blow often, and a satirical word is 
like a sting.” 


Many people find it difficult to reconcile them- 
selves to the logic of facts in regard to the neces- 
sity of religion as a foundation for successful Com- 
munism. They like the socialism but dislike the 
religion. P. A. Baudinier, of Louisiana, Mo., writes 
a profession of faith which begins thus: 

“1am a Communist Zer se, not a Bible Commu- 
nist, nor a Christian or Platonician Communist, 
but purely and simply a Communist; because, man 
is naturally social ; and that to war with advantage 
the battle of life, Communism offers more chance 
of success than individualism, principally with those 
who havea spirit of subordination and charity ; 
but with those who are governed by their evil 
passions, such as lust, pride, envy, covetousness, 
gorinandism, choler, idleness and avarice, Commu- 
nism is not practicable and will surely fail. Why 
1 am not a Christian or Bible Communist, is that 
God, the Infinite, has not given to any finite being 
any orders to act as his agent; that is only a mat- 
ter of chvice.” 

The Enterprise Community, located at Long 
Lane, Dallas Co., Mo., sends us its articles of 
agreement, and writes that its prospects are bright 
and encouraging. They engage in trading, manu- 
facturing. farming, stock and fruit-raising. Its 9th 
and toth articles of agreement are as follows: 

Art. 9.—The Community shall adopt no religious 
or political creed, but each and every one shall re- 
spect the opinions of others. 

“Art. 10.—The Community shall not interfere with 
the legal rights of its members in their marriage 
and family affairs.” 

People who are interested in seeing this plan of 
Communism tried, can watch the Enterprise at- 
tempt The history of past attempts justifies a 
doubt as to the perpetuity of any Community which 
has no religion. Their perpetuity depends on their 
unity ; selfish people can not hold their property in 
common without quarreling ; and a religious faith 
is the only force which can cope with selfishness. 
This amounts to a syllogism. 





A subscriber writes the following note for us to 
publish : 

“If any of your readers have any thing new and 
desirable in the way of plant-cuttings, seeds, etc., 
I would be glad to receive from them, by mail. I 
will repay postage and express, and may hereafter 
be able to reciprocate. G. F. NEEDHAM. 

Washington, D. C., April 5, 1875.” 

We have received a remarkable circular from the 
Dawn Valcour Community, telling of troubles en- 
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countered, and calling for aid. Willcox and Ship- 
man, the projectors of the attempt, have quarreled 
and separated. They now vilify each other vigor- 
ously. This circular, which appears to be issued 
by Mrs. Orrin Shipman, represents that Willcox 
gave his undivided attention from the start, to the 
matter of practically establishing their free-love 
principles, being ably assisted by H. Augusta White 
and others ; while Shipman was expected to tind 
the concern in funds. The latter probably regarded 
this as “all buzzard and no turkey” for him. At 
any rate he is vastly discontented now, and wants 
to “rightly reconstruct anew.” He says, “ we 
mean to do business open, honest and reliable.” 


E. F. Boyd of Perth Amboy, N. J., writes : 


“ DEAR CIRCULAR:—Would you be kind enough 
to explain to the readers of the CiRCULAK nore 
fully your meaning in the article headed ** How to 
get Acquainted,” published March 29th? Some 
readers desire to learn the names and address ot 
other parties mentioned as corresponding with 
the CIRCULAR. You say, ‘Let those who desire 
such an acquaintance make the CIRCULAR the :me- 
dium of communication. If you want to tell your 
experience or ask advice of other subscribers, clo it 
through the CIRCULAR. 

““Do you mean that you would print the proper 
names and address of correspondents instead of 
suppressing these as has been your custom for 
many years ?” 


We have not the slightest objection to printing 
the full names, where the correspondents desire it 
and the matter of the communication is such as we 
wish to publish. 


DEAR C1RCULAR :—I have read the Home-Talks 
through, and re-read many of them with deliht, 
and | trust with great profit; though they are not 
ail new to me (I having seen many of them in the 
columns of the CIRCULAR). 1n Ure present form they 
seem like something not betore presented. The 
book is one that may be re-perused with great ad- 
vantage. Iam particularly impressed with the deep 
truths contained in the Talks under the titles “Go 
-Home,” ‘Science vs. Sense,” Out and Back,” 
“ Seeing is Believing,” ‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Self 
Limitation and Liberty ;” but all are full of instruc- 
tion and deep thought. 

The public now bave an opportunity of getting 
some definite knowledge about socialism from Mr. 
Noyes’s History of American Socialisms, ‘he 
Home-Talks and Mr. Nordhoff’s Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States. These books convey 
a very complete idea of the various successes and 
failures, and the causes thereof. They will, no 
doubt, be extensively read by all who desire an ac- 
curate knowledge of this momentous subject. I 
think the time is coming when we shall be com- 
pelled to give it our serious consideration. I am 
glad that these books have been published, and 
hope that they will be read and carefully pondered 
by ald. A. 

Phila., Pa., April 27, 1875. 


[The following account of the remarkable trial of 
an Indian Prince, is interesting for the insight it 
gives into British management in India, and the 
careful treatment required to retain their suprem- 
acy.] 

From the Evening Post. 

The unsatisfactory result of the trial by a mixed 
commission, of the Guikwar of Baroda, for alleged com- 
plicity in an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre; the 
British Political Resident, has put the Viceroy of India 
and the British Government into a very difficult position. 

In November 1874, Colonel Phayre, the Political 
Resident, or representative of the British government 
at Baroda, was recovering from an attack of fever, and 
suffered from occasional vertigo and nausea. On the gth 
of November these symptoms recurred in an aggravated 
form, and the colonel became suspicious that he had 
been poisoned. He examined the tumbler which had con- 





tained his morning’s draught of sherbet, and sew in it a 
sediment of unusual color. This sediment was sub- 
jected to chemical analysis by Dr. Seward, physician to 
the Residency, who found a quantity of arsenic in it. 
Colonel Phayre immediately telegraphed to the Viceroy 
that a bold attempt had been made to poison him, 
promising full particulars in a short time. There is 
reason tu believe that this dispatch was read by persons 
from whom it ought to have been kept a secret; and it 
is certain that the attempted poisoning was the subject of 
common conversation in the neighborhood of the Resi- 
dency during the day. Onthis same 9th of November, the 
Guikwar visited Colonel Phayre, but made no allusion 
to the rumored attempt upon his life. This reticence 
strengthened the suspicions which Colonel Phayre al- 
ready entertained against the Guikwar, and from this 
time he seems to have devoted all his energies to the 
collection of proof against him. When it once became 
known among the natives that evidence of the complicity 
of the Guikwar in the alleged conspiracy would be 
grateful to the British Resident there was no lack of 
witnesses, and a mass of testimony was collected which 
apparently proved the Prince’s guilt beyond a doubt. 
At all events the matter reached such proportions that 
it became one of national importance, and the Viceroy 
was compelled to investigate the charges. There were 
two courses to be pursued. He could institute a private 
examination, and thus satisfy himself of the truth or 
falsity of the accusation, or he could arrest the Guikwar 
and bring him to public trial before a commission. ‘The 
Guikwar occupied a curious position. He was reigning 
only on sufferance. Long before the appointment of 
Colonel Phayre he had been warned that he would be 
deposed by the British ii the gross abuses of his ad- 
ministration were not corrected, and had promised 
amendment. To prove his sincerity the Viceroy granted, 
him a term of eighteen months in which to perfect his 
plans of reform, and before the termination of this 
period the charges of Colonel Phayre were prepared 
against him. Under these circumstances, Lord North- 
Brook, the Viceroy, was unwilling to have recourse to a 
private investigation, and appointed a commission, con- 
sisting of Sir R. Couch, Chief Justice of Bengal ; Culo- 
nel Meade, a political officer of high standing; Mr. 
Melville, a skilled lawyer ; the Maharajah Scindia, the 
first of Mahratta sovereigns ; the Maharajah of Jeypore, 
and Sir Dinkur Rao, who has the reputation of being 
the best native administrator alive. The Guikwar sub- 
mitted quietly to arrest, possibly because he had no 
alternative, and the trial which is probably the most re- 
markable legal proceeding which has evey been held in 
India, was opened with all befitting pomp. In one re- 
spect the Guikwar had an advantage over his accusers. 
He was allowed to engage a professional legal adviser, 
and wisely selected Sergeant Ballantine, the most fa- 
mous of the London criminal lawyers, to conduct his 
defense. Mr. Ballantine accepted the magnificent re- 
tainer offered to him, and has made himself one of the 
most conspicuous figures in a most remarkable group. 


At the beginning of the trial every thing went smooth- 
ly enough for the prosecution. The native witnesses— 
the most accomplished liars in the world, except per- 
haps the Crow Indians on this continent—told_ their 
stories with wonderful aptitude, and much embellishment 
of detail. Nor was Sergeant Ballantine able to effect 
much by cross-examination, as he could only question 
the witnesses through an interpreter. But the whole as- 
pect of affairs was changed when Colonel Phayre him- 
self took the witness-stand. His cross-examination 
lasted only a few hours, but in that brief interval Mr. 
Ballantine succeeded in entirely destroying the effect of 
his direct testimony. Several of the facts elicited were 
highly damaging to the theory of the prosecution. The 
English lawyer proved that Colonel Phayre had been 
removed from the Political Superintendency of Scinde, 
under circumstances which, although they did not affect 
his reputation as an officer, seemed to indicate that he 
was wanting in discretion. He proved that his personal 
relations with the Guikwar had been unpleasant almost 
from the first day of his arrival in Baroda; that the 
Guikwar had written to Lord Northbrook complaining 
of the conduct of the Resident in supporting by his in- 
fluence some of his mutinous Mahratta subjects; and 
that the Viceroy had responded to this complaint by re- 
moving Colonel Phayre and appointing Sir Lewis Pelly 
to the position of Political Resident.at Baroda. He al- 





so showed that Colonel Phayre was aware of the fact 
‘hat the Guikwar had appealed to the Viceroy, and 
had been probably on that account antagonistic to the 
Guikwar for a long time. He also forced Colonel 
Phayre to admit his personal intimacy with one Bhow 
Pooniker, who seems to have been nothing but a come 
mon spy upon the Guikwar’s actions. The Colonel, on 
the day when the poison was first discovered in his sher- 
bet, and after the tumbler with its contents had been en- 
trusted to Dr. Seward for Analysis, wrote a remarkable 
letter, to the latte: to the effect that he had been informed 
that the poison used was a mixture of arsenic,diamond dust 
and copper, and urging the importance of corroborating 
this information. On the trial he said that he had for- 
gotten who had told him this; but Sergeant Ballantine 
pressed him so remorselessly that he was finally com- 
pelled to confess that it was Bhow Pooniker. He ad- 
mitted at last, although most unwillingly, that Pooniker 
had free access to his private room at ail times, and that 
it was not impossible that he had himself put the poison 
into the tumbler for his own ends. ‘The lawyer tollowed 
up this vein of evidence with great pertinacity, and after 
an immense amount of fencing and prevarication forced 
Colonel Phayre to admit that Pooniker had been in the 
habit of making complaints against the Guikwar, and 
that he had been employed in preparing at least one of 
the charges preferred against the latter on a previous 
occasion. ‘The confused and petulant manner of the 
witness, when he was closely pressed on disagreeable 
subjects, was even more favorable to the Guikwar’s 
cause than his testimony, and when he left the stand the 
prosecution had lost their case 

The disagreement of the commission, which was the 
result of the trial, could not have been unexpected by 
the Viceroy, but it appears that he was totally unpre- 
pared fur such a contingency. The question now is 
what to do with the Guikwar, who has been temporarily 
deposed. If he had been convicted he would have been 
removed, and his subjects would not have murmured. 
Had he been acquitted he could have been restored to 
his authority, and the native population would have bzen 
convinced of the good faith of the English. ‘The disa- 
greement of the commission leaves the Viceroy in a 
most awkward dilemma. He can not logically reinstate 
in sovereign authority a man who rests under the impu- 
tation of attempted ‘assassination; nor can he justly 
punish a man whv has not been convicted of any crime. 
The experiment of a new trial would be very hazardous, 
for such a course would probably offend both the Ma- 
harajah Scindia and the Maharajah of Jeypore, both of 
whom are men of great influence with their countrymen 
and firm friends of England; anda sccond disagree- 
ment would only increase his present difficulties. The 
fate ot the Guikwar, who is a brutal, ignorant and faith- 
less tyrant, is a matter of small importance. He has 
no personal claim whatever to respect or compassion, 
It is, however, all-important that England’s prestige in 
India should not suffer. The arraignment and trial of 
a native prince for felony has made a profound impres- 
sion upon the Indian mind, and any exhibition of weak- 
ness or indecision on the part of the British government 
might be productive of the most deplorable results. 
The Guikwar, in the eyes of his countrymen, is an in- 
jured man, and the failure to convict him will be re- 
ceived by them as proof positive ot his entire innocence 
The fact that he is a worthless tyrant has for them no 
significance. Long years of tyranny have reconciled 
them to their yoke. They are, nevertheless, ever watch- 
ful for any sign of weakness in their conquerors. 
Colonel Phayre, they will argue, has been ignominiously 
defeated in his.attempt to overthrow ar hereditary In- 
dian Prince, and the victor in the contest will rise in 
proportion as the vanquished will fall in their esteem, 
A serious mistake has been committed, but caution and 
firmness may yet avert evil consequences. It would 
perhaps be advisable, before taking further action, to 
grant Colonel Phayre leave of absence from India for 
an indefinite period. 

Later reports say that on Friday, Lord North- 
brook issued a proclamation deposing the Guikwar 
and declaring him and his issue precluded from all 
rights appertaining to the sovereignty of the 
country. The Viceroy says that this measure is 
based, independently of the recent trial of the Guik- 
war, upon his notorious misconduct, gross mis- 
government, and incapacity. The Viceroy will se- 
lect a member of the Guikwar’s family to reign. 
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THE NEWS. 

On and after May 1, the conductors, station agents, 
baggage men and door men of the New York Cen- 
tral railroad, must provide themselves with uniforms. 

Daniel O’ Leary of Chicago, walked a distance of 116 
miles at the Philadelphia Rink recently, in twenty-three 
hours and eight minutes, making the fastest time on 
record. 

The oldest man in this country is Mr. Lowry Griffin 
of Lodi, Ohio, aged one hundred and fifteen years. He 
was born in Connecticut in 1759, and is still hale and 
intelligent, lives in plain farmer’s style, and bids fair to 
live many years. 

John Harper, senior partner of the firm of Harper 
Brothers, died at his residence in New York, April 22, 
in the seventy-ninth year of his life. Fletcher Harper 
is the only survivor of the four brothers who formerly 
composed the firm, 

Brigham Young has again been summoned before 
Chief Justice Lowe, to show cause why he should not 
be held for contempt, for failing to pay his divorced wife 
Ann Eliza, $9,500, or a monthly allowance of $500 
alimony pending the suit. The case was argued for an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. At the conclusion, the 
Judge called for the papers in the case, but no decision 
was given. 

Cuban affairs appear to favor the insurgents. Many 
skirmishes have occurred in which the Spainards were 
beaten. Since the invasion of several districts by 
them, property to the value of many millions of dol- 
lars has been destroyed. Although Spain furnishes 
new levies of troops, and promises to put an end to 
the rebellion soon, the other powers are beginning to 
doubt her ability as there are no signs that the war is 
any nearer its close now than heretofore. - 


The Prince of Wales has been installed Grand Mas- 
ter of Masons in the British Isles. Ti-is is the first in- 
stance where an heir apparent to the british throne has 
been raised to this office in the order. ‘The ceremonies 
of installation were in the presence of an immense con- 
course of Masons. ‘The hall in which they were held is 
capable of holding about ten thousand persons. The 
pressure for admission was very great and had to be re- 
stricted. All attending were required to appear in even- 
ing dress, with the requisite white gloves and aprons of 
Master Masons. In the lodge-room royalty disappeared, 
and the prospective king of Great Britain was ‘ Brother 
Albert.” . 

Affairs on the Mexican border are in a deplorable con- 
dition. The attention of the Government has been 
called to interfere and protect life and property. Large 
bands of roving Mexicans are roaming through the land 
for a distance of 100 miles, committing depredations of 
every kind. Many people have been killed, houses 
burned, farms ransacked, and general ruin stares a large 
number in the face. ‘The Mexican Government intends 
to put a stop tu all such proceedings, but as yet have 
done little to check them, and there is serious talk 
at Washington among Government officials, that the 
United States will interfere at once unless peace is 
established. 

April 27, Cardinal McCloskey of New York was in- 
vested with the éaretia, the highest insignia of office 
chat can be given to any dignitary of the Catholic 
Church of less rank than “*Holy Father.” The cere- 
mony was the most impressive of a Catholic nature, 
that has ever been witnessed in this country, and was of 
importance from the fact that it is the first event of the 
About one hundred 
thousand applications were made for tickets, but only 
four or five thousand people could gain admittance to 
the church. Many Archbishops and dignitaries were 
present. At the conclusion the Cardinal gave his bless- 
ing from the altar to all. 


kind that ever occurred here. 


The appointment of an American Cardinal is an act 
more important than has been generally supposed. At 
the same time the Pope nominated a number of bishops 
for the United States. The prelate who carried to Mc 
Closkey his éarvetta did not, it is surmised, perform a 
mere act of ceremony, but is charged with a most im- 
portant mission. It is reported that the Holy See has 
finally resolved to transport itself to the United States, 
should the stay in Rome become insupportable. It 





knows well that neither France or Austria could give 
it an asylum without an almost certain war with Ger- 
many. It is feared England would not maintain the 
offer she once made of the island of Malta, and that 
Spain is too much disturbed for the Pope to think 
seriously of refuge there at present. The reserve fund 
which now amounts to about forty million francs, 
would at least help toward a permanent settlement in 
America. 


RELIGION AND SOCIOLOGY. 


HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
Izmo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 


To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 

It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 

How a pure personal life can be lived, 

How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 

No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspiciously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 

“It would not be a correct imagination to connect 
these Talks with any thing like a pulpit anda 
formal and solemn assembly. They should rather 
be associated with irregular social groups, bright 
evening lamps and a ruddy hearth. They began 
in Putney, Vermont, a village clustering around a 
waterfall and looking down into the valley of the 
Connecticut. They were afterwards continued at 
Oneida when there was nothing there but a saw- 
mill and the rude block houses of the pioneers and 
Indians ; then in a Brooklyn parlor close down by 
the ships; then again at Oneida in the ‘ Hall’ of 
the ‘New House;’ then at Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut, on the side of Mount Tom, looking out from 
among the orchards to the Quinnipiac below, and 
to the sharp village-steeples beyond; and last of 
all at Joppa, a lonely station on the Oneida Lake 
where the west winds roll in the waves and pile 
up the sand.” —£xtract from Preface. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 


A new mode of resuscitating drowned persons and 
others suffering trom asphyxia consists in placing the 
patient on his back with the arms extended. A roll of 
clothing is then laid below the false ribs so as to throw 
their anterior margin into prominence. The operator 
then kneels astride the patient, placing his hands so that 
the balls of the thumbs rest upon the false ribs, while 
the fingers fall naturally in the depressions between the 
ribs on each side. An assistant holds the tongue of the 
patient, and the operator, with his elbows firmly pressed 
against his sides, throws his whole weight forward, by 
which the false ribs are pressed upward and inward, pro- 
ducing great motion of the diaphragm, and displacement 
of the contents of the lungs. Suddenly raising his body, 
the operator allows the false ribs to return to their po- 
sition, producing a corresponding movement in the dia- 
phragm and inrush of air. By keeping up rythmic 
movement of this kind, artificial respiration is produced. 
—Galaxy. 


Receipts for A pril.—B. V. E., $2.00; S. H., 2.00; J. 1. B., $1.00 
F. L., 1.00; T, W. F., socts.; P. P., .50; E. W. N., .50; D. H. 
S., 50; S. W. H., 25 cts. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
SILK GO ops 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 





Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 


STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 


THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpa CircuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott.& Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. Jpamphlet of 48 pages. Py John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ Spiritual 


Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,*’ and ‘‘ Male Continence, 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


” 


will be sent to a single ad- 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 


$2.00 per vclume. 


Messrs. Trupner & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,’’ the ** Trap- 
per’s Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. K.] 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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